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he was about five feet high, "pot-gutted/1 bald headed,
and not an attractive object from a painter's point of
view. I did not wish to do a group of portraits, but a
decoration, so I imagined myself in the park, looking
up at the State House, with a line of color sergeants
marching up the steps to present the flags to the
governor and officials waiting above. As they were
two or three hundred feet away from the gate, I had to
reduce them to twelve or fifteen inches in height, there-
by making lifelong enemies of several who were still
alive. When the G. A. R. found I was not to do the
officers, but the color sergeants, my trouble was by no
means over, for the wives and relatives of more than
a dozen sent me photographs of their beloved ones,
some of whom were dead, some of whom had lost an
arm in the war. Many of the likenesses were of the
individual thirty years later than the day he carried
the flag! All, of course, expected to be represented in
the decoration by a life-sized portrait. I obviated this
difficulty by making them march up the stairs away
from one, as they naturally would have done, and a
back view is not a good portrait.

The ceremony had taken place on a day in December,
and it had snowed the night before; so the next question
that arose was that of the army overcoat. I had seen
many of them in my boyhood; all of the fanners wore
them in the fields. I took it for granted that it would
be easy to get one. I appealed to the G. A. R. of
Boston, the G. A, R. of New York, and the G. A. R. of
Washington, D. C. There were none to be had,
Finally, I wrote to Sanger, a classmate of mine, who
was the Assistant Secretary of War, and found thatfter the Civil War/' many             I
